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Conference file*, 4ot 60 D 627, CF 324 

The Secretary of State to the French Prime Minister 
{Mendes-F ranee ) 1 

,, _ Paris, July 14,1954. 

Mr Dear Me. President : I have received your letter of July 14 * 
vnj reference* 0 participation by the United States in the final stages 
of m© Indochina phase of the Geneva Conference. ° 

P^n^, 0 J igh T ° f wl | a ^y° u and after consultation with President 

« ad ^ te able to “ form y° u that the President is 
asking the Under Secretary of State, General Walter Bedell Smith 
to prepare to return at his earliest convenience to Geneva to share in’ 

■» the b^is of the understanding which 

I greatly appreciate the opportunity which we have had to confer 
together, and I believe that it has added a new chapter to the honorable 
andprecious tradition of Franco- American cooperation. 

Sincerely yours, John Foster Domns 

provided to Foreign Secretary Eden bvrtS d« a ^ d ranee were 

ttwas 'iSLMS ^ee^rnftom’ SM kSt ' '* 


Elsenhower Library. Eisenhower papers, Whitman die 

Memorandum of Discussion at the 206th Meeting of the National 
Security Council^ Thursday , July 15, 195 1 + 1 


[Extracts] 


TOP SECRET 


EYES ONLY 


the 206th Meeting of the Council were The President of 
the United States, presiding ; the Vice President of the United States ; 

Deputy Executive Secretary Gleason on July 16. 

.s»ra^ 

to torn promptly in the Far East ® u ? port the American effort 

ssaanar 

say it” (ElseSer fKy, t0 hear tile Sec ‘ 
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the Secretary of State {for Item 2 only) ; the Under Secretary of 
State {Items 1 and 8-7) ; Robert B. Anderson for the Secretary of 
Defense; the Acting Director, Foreign Operations Administration; 
the Director, Office of Defense Mobilization. Also present were the 
Secretary of the Treasury ; the Attorney-General ^Item 1) ; the Acting 
Secretary of the Interior (Item 4) ; the Secretary of Commerce {Item 
1) ; Under Secretary of Commerce Worthy (Item 1) ; Assistant Sec- 
retary of Commerce Anderson (Item 3) ; the Director, Bureau of the 
Budget; the Direotor, Federal Bureau of Investigation (Item 1) ; the 
Administrator, Federal Facilities Corporation (Item 3) ; the Chair- 
man, Joint Chiefs of Staff ; the Director of Central Intelligence; the 
Assistant to the President ; the Deputy Assistant to the President ; die 
White House Staff Secretary ; the NSC Representative on Internal 
Security (Item 1) ; the Executive Secretary, NSC; and the Deputy 
Executive Secretary, NSC. 

Following is a summary of the discussion at the meeting and the 
main points taken. 


2. Report by the Secretary of State 1 2 

The President said that he wished to hear from the Secretary of 
State next. 

A. EDO and Germany. 

• • • • • 

B. Indochina. -* 

Secretary Dulles began by explaining the dilemma which had con- 
fronted the United States with respect to participation at a high level 
in the Indochina phase of the Geneva Conference. He said that we 
had been reluctant thus to participate, in the first instance, -out of fear 
that the Communists might say to the French that they would be 
willing to accept a certain solution of the Indochina problem provided 
the United States joined in guaranteeing such a solution. Had the 
United States been faced with such a proposition, we would have had 
to reject it, said Secretary Dulles. We couldn’t get ourselves into the 
w Yalta business” of guaranteeing Soviet conquests, but to have re- 
jected such a proposal would nevertheless have left us exposed to 
the hostility of French public opinion as the power responsible for 
blocking a settlement of the unpopular Indochinese war. There would 
have been more talk of too many stiff-necked Presbyterians, of sancti- 
moniousness, and of invoking lofty moralprinciples. 

1 For the statement Issued hy the Secretary on the occasion of his return trom 

Paris, see Department of State Bulletin, July 26, 1954, pp. 123-124. 


t 
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danpr-the other horn of the dilemma-was the possi- 
™ t 'i, “gh-level U.S. representation at Geneva might so stiffen 
the French as to preclude their accepting any settlement offered by 
toe Communists. They might then turn to us and ask us to participate 
uniiRtorally with them in continuing the war. 

In the event that either of these two possibilities had been realized, 
the result would have been very great French antagonism. The whole 
structure t>f F-ranco-U.S. friendship might have been destroyed, and 
there would have been an end of any hope for EDO. These reasons had 
led us to believe that it was wisest for die United States to withdraw 
worn the Indochina phase of the Conference inconspicuously. We had 
foimd, however, that we could not withdraw inconspicuously. There 
had been very strong French pressure on us to return to Geneva. 
Secretary Dulles said that his letter to Mendes-France, setting forth 
his reasons for not wishing to go to Genera, had not convinced the 
French Premier* When the Premier’s reply had been received Mon- 
day afternoon (July 12, 1954) imploring a return to Geneva, Secre- 
tary Dulles decided to go to Paris, and left at 6 :00 p. m.* 

Secretary Dulles said that hc'had spent most of the time at Tues- 
da/s meeting discussing the United States viewpoint on Indochina 
with flie French. 5 They in turn had gone into considerable detail in 
outlining die settlement they wanted to get and thought they could 
get from the Communists. The original Vietminh proposal cailcd for 
a partition of Vietnam at approximately the 14th parallel. Subse- 
quently, however, they had expressed a willingness to draw the line 
at die 16th parallel. Mendes-France told Secretary Dulles that he 
thought this Vietminh concession was the result of news that Secre- 
tory Dulles was coming to Paris. In any event, Mendes-France said 
that he had rejected the line of the 16th parallel because it would have 
cost the French their important base at Tourane, the port city of Hue 
and the only road from Vietnam into Laos which was not controlled 
by the Communists. Instead, said Mendes-France, they had stood on 
their demand that the partition line in Vietnam should run roughly 
. m P 011 ® Hoi to Thakek, together with freedom and territorial 
mtognty for Laos and Cambodia. At the conclusion -of the meeting 
Tuesday night, Mendes-France had made a moving pica for United 
■States high-level representation at Geneva. Secretary Dulles had re- 
plied that he would consider the matter and give his answer on the 
following day. 

^ 

p. 180 t! ineSSase 4mder cefepence la contained 4n telegram 127 to Paris, July 10, 

7 hi £ h Secretary Dulles refers has 

^SSSSSS: 12 culmInatlas 111 the 

For tfcerecord of the meeting of Tuesday evening, July 13, see p. 1819. 
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During the remainder of that night Secretary Dulles and those who 
had accompanied him to Paris prepared two papers. The first of these 
was the draft of a French-U.S. position paper. This position paper 
was substantially the same as the position we had agreed with when 
Churchill and Eden had visited Washington (copy, entitled “Instruc- 
tions Regarding Reply to French Government”, filed in the minutes 
of the meeting)." Secretary Dulles summarized the paper as providing 
for the independence and integrity of the southern half of Vietnam 
r and of all of Laos and-Cambodia. Secretary Dulles informed the Coun- 
cil that the United States did not propose to guarantee a settlement 
based on tills 7-point position paper, but that we would be prepared to 
agree not to resort to the use of armed force to change such a settle- 
ment if the French and the Communists agreed to it The United 
States would simply make a unilateral declaration of this intent 

The second paper prepared after the interview with Mendes-France 
Tuesday night, took the form of a letter which Mendes-France would 
send to Secretary Dulles. 7 Secretary Dulles read this letter aloud. It 
set forth the substance of the French and the U.S. positions, and indi- 
cated a commitment by Mendes-France to make a public statement to 
the French people which would make it perfectly clear that we had" 
come to Geneva at his urging and accordingly were not responsible for 
any result which might lead the people of France to accuse us of 
preventing the achieving of a settlement in Indochina, either through 
our refusal to guarantee a settlement with the Communists or through 
our support of a position which resulted in a French decision to go on 
fighting (the two contingencies mentioned -by Secretary Dulles earlier 
in this report) . Thus we hoped to avoid any crisis in Franco-American 
relations. 

The upshot was an agreement -by Secretary Dulles that General 
Smith should return to Geneva to represent the United States for the 
remainder of the Conference. While, said Secretary Dulles, this deci- 
sion will involve some risk, at least tire United States- will be going 
back with.an agreed position with France, as well as with aclear posi- 
tion with respect taour responsibility or lack of responsibility for the 
final -outcome of the negotiations. Secretary Dulles was not optimistic, 
he said, regarding the results of the Conference; that as among the> 
several risky courses of action open to the United States at this time, 
the one chosen involved die least risk. 

In conclusion, Secretary Dulles said he wished to emphasize that 
from the psychological standpoint our decision to return had been a 

* The agreed Instructions were transmitted to Paris in telegram 4863 of June 28 ; 
for text, see p. 1707. For tlie text or the li.S.-Freiicii position paper as approved on 
July 14, see p. 1830. 

T For the text of the letter, dated July 14, see p. 1832. 
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grave -blow to the Communists. The fact that the entire Geneva Con- 
ference had ground to a standstill when Mendes-France, left for Paris 
to talk to an American Secretary of State, and that Chou En-lai and 
Molotov had cooled their heels during this interval, had punctured the 
C ommuni st prestige which had been built up so high at Geneva. All 
this indicated that when it really comes down to something important, 
the United States is the key nation. This had been a matter of great 
chagrin to the Communists. 

At the conclusion of Secretary Dulles* report the President inquired 
whether Mendes-France appeared to have any grasp of the fact that 
no matter what kind of agreement the French reached with the Com- 
munists, the French must have the complete confidence of the native 
peoples of Indochina if the agreement was going to work. Secretary 
Dulles replied that the President’s point lias been one of the seven 
points in the French-U.S. position paper. Another significant point 
in that paper had been a French admission that we could bring the 
Indochina situation before the UN if the final result of the Geneva 
Conference was no settlement. It had been hard to induce Mendes- 
France to agree to this step, because of the French insistence that the 
war in Indochina was a civil war. Secretary Dulles, however, had 
pointed out that the French could not have it both ways. If this was 
merely a civil war, the United States had no business participating 
in it; it was not our custom to intervene in other people’s civil wars. 
With respect to the issue of the independence of the Associated States, 
Secretary Dulles said he had also had a hard time with Mendes-France, 
particularly on the point as to whether the granted independence im- 
plied the right to withdraw from the French Union. Here Mr. Eden 
had been a great help. He had joined with Secretary Dulles to impress 
upon Mendes-France the necessity for creating and developing a “na- 
tional effort” by the governments and peoples of the Associated States. 
To succeed in this would eventually require not only the departure of 
French troops but of French civil functionaries from the Associated 
States. To get the French to agree to this had been difficult because of 
their pride in the French Union. Mendes-France himself, however, 
seemed to be -closer to the British view as to the relation of nations in 
the Commonwealth to the mother country than Laniel. All he could 
say, continued Secretary Dulles, was that while the position of 
Mendes-France may not square 100% with our position, he was much 
closer to our position on this matter than his predecessors. 

Secretary Dulles again paid tribute to the sincerity and honesty of 
Mendes-France, and predicted that he would offer his resignation as 
Premier on July 20 if no agreement on Indochina had been reached 
at Genevahy that date. 


i 


r 
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Secretary Humphrey expressed the opinion that the most important 
gam that Secretary Dulles had achieved by virtue of his visitto Paris 
was to put Mendes-France under obligation to the United States, 
particularly with respect to Germany. If Mendes-France proved to be 
honest, and grasped the assistance we were giving him on Indochina, 
there was hope for a decent German settlement. 

Discussion then shifted to the probable Congressional and public 
reaction to the results of Geneva and to Secretary Dulles’ role. The 
Vice President stated that while he had been at the Governors’ Con- 
ference recently, two or three Republican Governors had spoken to 
him m very favorable terms of Secretary Dulles’ trip to Paris They 
had described it as a shrewd and even a brilliant maneuver. As to reac- 
tions m the future, the attitude of Congress, said the Vice President, 
would largely depend on two things. First, how the press played the 
matter, and second, how certain of the prominent Republican mem- 
bers of Congress played it. The Vice President believed that it was 
important to put both the newspapers and the members of Congress 
on the spot by asking them what they would have done underlie cir- 
cumstances. Very few of the critics would be able to provide a better 
answer to the problem than the Administration had provided. The 
Vice President also thought it extremely important that when the 
Geneva settlement was announced, it be framed in very simple te rms 
which would clearly indicate the alternatives which had confronted 
the United States. The Administration should also take the offensive 
by stressing the advantages which had been gained from the settle- 
ment; for example, emphasizing the independence and integrity of 
Laos and Cambodia, This, thought the Vice President, was the way to 
sell it. Secretary Dulles commented that we must be careful not togo 
too far to make the forthcoming settlement appear to be a good 
bargain. . . 

Deputy Secretary of Defense Anderson asked about the likely fate 
of the large stores of munitions and materiel which had been sent to 
0 by the United States. Had the French agreed that this ma- 

teriel could be evacuated ? Secretary Dulles said that this question had 
not b«en specifically discussed, but he believed that the French in r 
tended to try to hold the port of Haiphong for a considerable time, 
which would proride the means of evacuating some of this materiel. 

Admiral Radford inquired whether the Vietnamese Government 
would ever agree to a settlement by the French along the lines indi- 
cated by Secretary Dulles. Secretary Dulles replied that he believed 
that the governments of Laos and Cambodia would find the proposed 
settlement quite satisfactory, but it was difficult to tell how the Gov- 
ernment of Vietnam would react. He said he had met briefly with the 
Foreign Minister of Vietnam as he was about to leave Paris for Wash- 
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is*™* a J> 

woentty turned over to the Vietannh Th* 5 7^® Peaces 

S«^ Mies, w K tte 7 ’ S " d 

population lived in the Tonkin tvu„ eIe ™ ntsof the Vietnamese 

Of Vietnam cam, tom fc Detea at^ Mr 'X 1m' T,™ tr00ps 

S£ 

The N ationai Security Council: 

Jfoted and discussed an oral report by the Secretarv of v,- 

recent conference in r>«^ -J: ^ v, e srcrecary or btate on his 

Fo^See^, rthpirt X^XtE P SSXr 

* 

Chuo^^ietnam^Mlnl^r or^te^T^ Secretary D «Hes and Tran Van 
2 SH«urln» which Cgp^“ Large - at p ^s on 

testing the French evacuation of the -Caf-hnifn <, a memorandum pro- 

versation and the mmorahdum were «n Vietnam. The cot 
July 10 . (751G.00/7-1654) Th„ ^r^ 5 tif Ummarized in tel eeram 219 from Paris 
ineton In despatch 147 trim Paris, kS “ 7510 ^/ 7 ^^ tra °SDiitted to Wash- 


- 7510 . 00 / 7 - 1654 : Telegram 

”* AnhmwloT u< aujjmu {BeMh) t0 the DepurlmMt of ^ 

confidential O 

Saigon, July 16, 1954—4 p. 1 

209 Punuaf j • , . [Received 6 :54 a, m 

toldiv^T inf T atl<Hl Paris 79 > Ge neva 42, Hanoi 56 We ai 
^7 APeon^ondent Roderick that news storks filed fromHam 

censorship^n^Sai^f 6 ° j WO “ nde< * Prisoners were subject to doubl 

^re ^e^d bfmil *** Were ^ty 'much ’to 

released by military censors .here. Correspondents had de 
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scribed 600 kilometer journey of French wounded as a “death march.” 
According to their reports approximately 15 prisoners died each day 
on long march by foot from prison camp near Dien Bien Phu. Stories 
likewise described physical condition of prisoners as catastrophic. 

Official reason given by French military censors Saigon in insisting 
that stories be much toned down were, [a) news of this sort would 
needlessly distress families of prisoners and (b) such dispatches might 
lessen chances of getting other prisoners exchanged. However, it is 
generally believed that real motivation was not to permit any stories 
to be filed at this time which might endanger chances of negotiating 
cease-fire at Geneva . 1 

Heath 

Jin telegram 230 twin Saigon, July 18, Heath added the following: Censor- 
Dtea Phu P risoners continues. French releasing 
g d !, atl V Also Quashing statement that returnees expect 
hiro C( ? mrades t0 die from cholera, dysentery and malnutrition. -Believed 

her >M bat F J €ncl1 , want ne *ther to anger Viet Minh nor excite West into doing 
anything endangering -settlement.” (751G.OO/7-1S54) 


Elsenhower Ubrary, Dulles papers, “Telephone Conversations’* 

Memorandum of Telephone Conversation Between the Secretary of 
State and Congressman John M. Vorys of Ohio 1 

[Washington,] July 16, 1954—11 : 58 a. m. 

V. said he is worried — lie is to be interviewed for Capitol Cloakroom 
this p.m. and -knows they will ask about EDC, fndochina etc. V. 
brought up “guaranteeing”. The Sec. said we would act towards an 
Armistice in fndochina as towards the one in Korea. We would not go 
to war, but we are free to work peacefully against it. We will defend 
the armistice lines in Korea. In IC with others we will defend the line 
but we won’t break it. If the armistice is not respectable, we will dis- 
associate ourselves from it. V. mentioned Locarno-^the Secretary ex- 
plained what it means. 

V. said he can’t understand this last trip. The Sec. said the basis for 
our position is Article 2 of the UN Charter. We are after SEATO to 
bold all non-Communist portions of the area. The Sec. said if the 
French get the result they think they can, we are lucky. V. said he 
thinks the result of the trip and the trip are not good. The Sec. said if 
be knew the whole story he would think it is good. The Sec. said he 
has been very to ugh on this whole proposition. 

V. still wasn’t convinced and the Sec. said we could have run out 
entirely then there would have been total disaster in Indochina and 


°* Bernau rt-the office of the Secretary of State. The call 

originated with Vorya. 



